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LET'S STOP AND REVIEW THE SITUATION 
As we approach mid-year of 1944 the Russians it ranges from $30,000 to $100,000. ‘This group 


| have retaken most of the Ukraine and are in Rumania 
and Czechoslovakia - they have already begun to 
rebuild their cities. We are approaching the home 
islands of Japan and the United Nations are poised 
for the new front. In spite of the stalemate at 
Cassino, the war is progressing "satisfactorily." 
Let us take a look at the home front and see in 
particular what its future looks like today. 

We are being engulfed in a torrent of written 
and spoken words about the need for "post-war plan- 
ning," about the need for "preserving private enter- 

») prise," about the necessity of "providing jobs" 

v) outside of government, about the desirability of a 
public works program. Industry, commerce and gov- 
ernment have created hundreds, if not thousands, 
of post-war planning committees of every conceivable 
form and nature. 

It is almost mid-year of 1944 and how ready 
are we for the future? Just what kind and how much 
employment could we get under way if the war were 
to end suddenly? Does anybody know how ready indus- 
try is as a whole, or how many jobs would actually 
be available? I am speaking of realities, not hopes 
and aspirations. 

How ready are the cities? The question has 
been partially answered by the International City 
Managers' Association which sent a planning-public 
works questionnaire to the 1072 cities inthe United 
States with a population over 10,000. HKeplies were 
received from 867 cities. Two-thirds of the report- 
ing cities claimto be doing post-war planning, but 
310 said that they had not yet begun their post-war 
planning. Some of those reporting activity state 
that they have merely prepared lists of projects. 
That is the extent of their post-war planning to 
date. 

The survey, which will appear in the 1944 

i Municipal Year Book, to be published in June, shows 
| that the types of agencies doing post-war planning 
are legion. In a number of communities, it is the 
official planning agency. The extent oftheir plan- 

v) Qu activities can be measured in part by their 
f budget appropriations. In six cities, the 1944 


budget of the planning agency exceeds $100,000. 
That isthe case inNew York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
In 10 cities 


Detroit, Los Angeles and Cleveland. 





includes Boston, Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, San Fran- 
cisco, Washington, Kansas City (Missouri), Louis- 
ville, Newark, Portland (Oregon), and kochester. 
Planning agencies in more than one-third of the re- 
porting cities over 25,000 expect to spend $5,000 
or more in 1944. ‘he 1944 budgets of planning agen- 
cies in 140 cities over 25,000 total $1,990,000. 
That is all to the good, but these figures do not 
necessarily measure the effectiveness of planning, 
nor do they tell us how ready the cities are with 
industrial or commercial or public works programs. 

How many public works projects are being plan- 
ned and how ready are they? The survey shows that 
167 cities over 25,000 have listed projects to be 
undertaken within five years after the war totaling 
$3, 300,000,000, but two billion dollars of this 
amount is reported by eight large cities (Chicago 
apparently not reporting). Let us say that there 
are five billion dollars worth of projects for a 
five year period for the country. That means one 
billion dollars a year. The first test of a public 
works project should be its necessity ad desirabil- 
ity in the community, but it must be obvious that 
a billion dollars of public construction (not in- 
cluding highways) will provide little employment - 
even if plans were ready for all of them. 

But are such plans ready? It is apparent that 
plans and specifications are ready for the patch- 
work jobs. It doesn't take long to prepare a plan 
for a sewer extension or for the grading, surfacing 
or resurfacing of a street. Sewers and streets 
rank first in the list of projects in most cities, 
irrespective of their size. In a few instances 
plans have been prepared for larger improvements, 
some of which have been delayed by the war, but for 
the most part, and with few exceptions, plans are 
in the most preliminary stages. Have the legal 
hurdles been jumped? Has land been acquired for 
the larger projects? Not in many cases. 

Do we know where the money is coming from? 
In a number of instances plans are made on the sup- 
position that there will be large federal grants. 
Is there any federal policy yet in that regard? 
Do we have any assurance that there will be federal 
grants. Can the cities do the job if there is no 
federal or state aid?- Some of them can. Some 
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cities plan to use reserves or current taxes for 
their improvements, but it is interesting to note 
that the reserve funds are for the most part to be 
used for deferred maintenance. In spite of debt 
reduction and monies saved, it seems fair to say 
that only a very limited public works program for 
all cities of the nation can be undertaken with 
presently foreseeable municipal funds. One hundred 
seventeen cities over 25,000 reported that their 
total reserves amount to $87,000,000. 

Let us turn briefly to another field much dis- 
cussed these days - that of urban redevelopment. 
Urban redevelopment laws have been adopted in a num- 
ber of states. Is there much chance - is there any 
chance - that urban redevelopment will take place 
through private enterprise under the existing leg- 
islation? With the possible exception of New York, 
the answer is probably "no." The laws apparently 
still donot provide sufficient inducement for pri- 
vate enterprise. What other inducements are be- 
lieved necessary in addition to the right of eminent 


domain, tax exemption, low interest rates, reduc- 
tion in land costs, no controls, permissible high 
density? Just what subsidies are required and is 


there any agreement in the country as to the extent 
of the subsidies or who should provide them? How 
tar are we from realistic urban redevelopment? 

These are just a fewof the questions we should 
ask ourselves mid-year of 1944. In spite of all 
the talk and all the apparent activity, let us ask 
ourselves honestly, "Where are we today?" "How far 
along are we?" The answers are not entirely en- 
couraging. 

We shall see. This issue of the News Letter 
will reach the "newsstands" just as the Annual Meet- 
ing of ASPO gets under way. ‘his is not an Annual 
Meeting of big names. It is truly a working meet- 
ing at which the ASPO members will tell what their 
cities, counties and states have done am are doing. 
It will be an exchange of opinions and a statement 
of progress made, with a discussion of current 
problems. We shall see what progress has been made 
at least at the governmental level. 





I showed the above paragraphs to the Assistant 
and she said, "That is fine, you ask a lot of ques- 
tions, but I mere say with Skippy, 'Any guy can 
write a book of questions; show me the fellow who 
can write a book of answers.'" 

Here are some of my answers, and most of them 
are not new: 

1. ‘there is still too little real planning at 
the urban level in the United States. A list of 
projects unrelated to the overall needs of the com- 
munity does not constitute planning. Projects un- 
related to the economic and social base of the com- 
munity do not constitute planning. Where the 
people of the community have not yet determined 
what kind of community they want to have, there is 
little realism to a list of projects. Until we 
know what the probable future of the community 
Will be economically (industrially-commercially) 
and how many and what kinds of people will live in 
the community, it doesn't make much sense to list 
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a number of major public improvements. 

2. In the field of urban redevelopment, there 
must first be some agreement within the states, 
and then nationally, as to just what is needed and 
what is desired. There must be agreement reached 
as to how land costs are to be brought down, what 
income levels will be housed in the areas to be re- 
habilitated, who shall exercise the right of eminent 
domain, what proportion of the housing shall be 
rental housing, what the role of the cities and the 
states and the nation will be, how much ‘subsidy is 
required, who shall provide it. . .and many, many 
other questions. If we all believe that blighted 
urban areas should be rehabilitated, it is incon- 
ceivable that men of good will should be unable to 
agree on how the job shall be done. 

3. There is too mich unrelated planning. Indus- 
try and commerce amd government must get together in 
every community in the nation to find an agreed 
upon objective for that community. The objective 
must always be in relation to the larger area, the 
county, the state and the nation. 

4. Cities and states must stop thinking that 
it is always advantageous to them to acquire indus- 
tries from other areas. What damages any part of 
the nation damages every city. ‘There is far too 
much fighting for position and far too much assump- 
tion that every city or state or region alone can 
provide for the needs of the nation. 

5. We must have realistic financial programs 


and that involves a determination of federal policy. , 
It doesn't make sense to me for the cities to pro-/ 


test against federal grants, to testify that no 
federal funds are needed for planning or plans or 
public works at the local level - only to have the 
same cities ask Congress for federal funds for high- 
ways and airports in urban areas. I am not opposed 
to such grants. I would like to see some consist- 
ency of policy from the cities. 

6. I have often said that cities must proceed 
with their plans irrespective of what Congress does, 
but the future of our urban areas will be decided 
in large part by national policies. Those policies 
must be determined now. What shall be done with 
government-owned industrial plants? What will the 
federal government do in the way of urban redevelop- 
ment, housing, planning, public works? Shall we 
wait until the pressure groups go to work and then 
do nothing? 

7. Some national agency must know definitely 
what industry is prepared to do throughout the 
counury. This doesn't mean giving away trade 
secrets. We must know, in the interest of preserv- 
ing private enterprise, how ready private enter- 
prise is and what part of the load it can carry 
and what help it will need from government. 

And of course we need a national agency (it 
could be the same one) to integrate the many na- 
tional programs and policies that will have to be 
developed. Centralization? Of course not. Just 
a sensible procedure to avoid waste, overlapping 
and the many conflicts which will naturally develop 
where numerous agencies are dealing with facets of 
what is really a single problem. (WHb) 
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ILLINOIS PLANNING INSTITUTE 





Some of the Illinois Municipal Officials at the Springfield Institute 


Illinois Mayors 


CONNECTICUT'S PROBLEM 


Charles Seymour, Chairman of the State Post- 
War Planning Board of Connecticut and President 
of Yale University, has sent a letter to all 
the mayors in the state calling attention to many 
of the post-war problems which will face the 
state. He pointed out that private industries 
will be called upon to provide jobs for approxi- 
mately 750,000 persons, including at least 150,000 
War veterans. 


i ae FREEDOMS 


"I believe that every man is entitled to an 
Opportunity to earn a living, to fair wages, to 
reasonable hours of work and proper working con- 
ditions, to a decent home, to the opportunity 
to play, to learn, to worship and to love, as 
well as toil, and that the responsibility rests 
as heavily upon industry as upon government or 
society, to see that these conditions and oppor- 
tunities prevail." Prom a speech by phn L 


Re Ller, dr., entitled Representation in 


n 


Lng iB industry, delivered before the War Bmergency and 
- > 
Lop econstructton Conference of the phamber of Con 
Rer ‘ of th 
P 


- 


ember 5, 1918. 


Illinois City Engineers 


nited States at Atlanti Pity, 


This is one way 
to answer some of the 
questions asked on the 
editorial pageof this 
News Letter. When 52 
public officials rep- 
resenting 27 Illinois 
cities and 30 others 
met for 44 days to 
study the economic and 
social background to 
their local develop- 
ment problems, and the 
planning principles 
and techniques which 
can be used to solve 
them, they took the 
first step in "post- 
war planning." 
ta (Pictures from Illi- 
mois Municipal Review, 
April 1944.) 
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EXTENT OF LOCAL 
PLANNING IN MICH. 


A recent survey 
by the Michigan State 
Planning Commission 
shows that planning 
agencies have been es- 
tablished in at least 
60 counties, 3 town- 
ships, 61 cities and 
2 metropolitan areas 
of the state. Many of 
these agencies have been created during the past 
year under the State Planning Commission program 
of assistance to local planning commissions. 


TOWN PLANNING IN THE UKRAINE 


The Ukrainian State Institute for City Plan- 
ning, which before the war had been engaged in 
enlarging and landscaping cities and workers' sub- 
urbs in the Donets Basin, has already started re- 
construction work in the area. From its headquarters 
in the Kharkov House of Projects its director, 
Vladimir Novikov, has announced that the Institute 
is drafting plans for the rebuilding of Stalino and 
Voroshilovgrad as well as Kharkov. Industrial sites 
will be transferred to the suburbs and surrounded 
by greenbelts of parks. 

The head of the Department of Architecture of 
the Council of Peoples Commissar of the Ukrainian 
Kepublic has announced that Kiev's main street will 
be considerably widened in rebuilding and will be 
lined with big new blocks of flats and public build- 
ings, the House of Trade Unions, a cinema, anda 
concert hall. Also contemplated is an underground 
railway to the bnieper. Members of the Academy 
of Architecture working in Kiev are already design- 
ing new types of dwellings for urban and rural 
districts. 
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A PREVIEW OF STATE AND CITY PLANNING EXPERIENCES TO BE PRESENTED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING 


Boston 


According to Frank H. Malley, Director of the 
Boston City Planning Board, "No discussion of plan- 
ning in these times can omit a statement on public 
works programming." Boston has not one but three 
such programs. 

One of the most important activities of the 
Boston Board has been its studies o urban rehabil- 
itation. "A year ago we published our second pro- 
gress reportonrehabilitation byprivate enterprise. 
Since our legal thinking at that time precluded the 
possibility of capital gain we presented our pilot 
study ona purely annual basis. As sopublished the 
project, having a total cost of about $3,000,000 
showed a net annual loss of about $200,000 to the 
redevelopment corporation and anet gain tothe city 
of $64,000. We have altered our attitude toward 
capital gain anddiscovered some corners that can be 
cut, so that the corporation and the city together 
can just about make the financial grade." 


Cleveland 


The Cleveland City Planning Commission was 
reorganized in 1942. John T. Heward, the Planning 
Director, reports that they are developing atenta- 
tive over-all plan of neighborhood treatment for 
older, blighted and near-blighted areas with pilot 
studies on urban redevelopment in process for sev- 
eral neighborhoods. 

A six year capital improvement budget and pro- 
gram, first adopted in 1943, is now in the process 
of revision. Mr. Howard states that detailed plan- 
ning for post-war public works is not being pushed 
as rapidly as he would like andland acquisition is 
behind schedule. For a six-year program of $150,- 
000,000, only $3 to $5 million is likely to be a- 
vailable per year from present sources of income. 


Dearborn 


"Dearborn's post-war program contains nothing 
spectacular," according to Fredrick R. Storrer, 
City Engineer. "We have no plans for general re- 
building of the city. The part we are concentrat- 
ing on now contains only the commonplace things 
cities need every day, but I feel that we do have 
something worthwhile. . ." 

Mr. Storrer says that "During the present emer- 
gency twenty miles of streets have been built up 
with over 5,000 units of war housing. This has 
greatly depleted the number of available building 
sites served by water, sewers, gas, electricity 
and telephone. . .During this time the need for 
better housing has not been satisfied and a large 
backlog has been built up. 

", ,. .Qurpark areas andplaygrounds, which were 
acquired mostly through getting delinquent tax land, 
require putting into shape foruse. In all, we ob- 
tained over 2000 lots and parcels of acreage to 
give us nine parks, twenty-three playfields, and 
twenty-one play lots, aggregating three hundred and 
ninety acres." 
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Miami 


Last year the Miami Planning Board polled the 
citizens onitems fora post-war program. Mr. Frank 
F. Stearns, Executive Secretary, reports that the 
top three improvements were sewage disposals and 
sewer extensions, anew railroad terminal, and slum 
clearance. The Board has already made substantial 
progress in all three fields, with the railroad 
terminal plan "the nucleus of acommunity-wide plan." 

Mr. Stearns states that "The Board is also 
responsible for an ordinance which places additional 
restrictions on outdoor signs. . .Under this or- 
dinance, all non-conforming signs throughout the 
City must be removed by 1946." 


Montclair 


"The Planning Board undertook a survey of the 
projected physical needs early in 1939," according 
to J.L. Berrall, Town Planner-Secretary. "The re- 
port. . .recommended the expenditure of $300,900 
per year over a ten-year period. . .The war put an 
immediate stop tothis program, but we have an item 
in our budget this year that allows the Commission 
to appropriate up to $500,000 for capital improve- 
ments in the event of a sudden changeover from war 
to a peace economy. . ." 

Many houses in Montclair (N. J.) are over 40 
years old. As a consequence, the zoning ordinance 
allows for a residential conversion zone. 


New York 


Lawrence M. Orton, a Commissioner of the New 
York City Planning Commission, reports that in the 
course of the regular capital budget revision in 
1942 and1943 the program totals increased to $678,- 
000,000 and $993,000,000 respectively. Additions 
brought the sum well in excess of a billion dollars. 
"Taking into account the independent authorities 
- » ethere will be added at least a third of a bil- 
lion more. . .We have now on the shelf in the form 
of completed plans, projects totaling about $200,- 
000,000. . .In all the program calls for the ex- 
penditure of $103,000,000 for land." 


Wisconsin 


Wisconsin has had a state planning agency for 
fifteen years although the present State Planning 
Board was authorized in 1935. In describing its 
scope and activity, theDirector, Mr. V. W. Torkel- 
son says, ". . .our Board has not attempted any of 
the so-called economic planning or social planning. 
We are trying toconfine our efforts to fields where 
we are not duplicating some other agency. . .We 
have, from the beginning of our activities, held 
ourselves out as being willing to assist the local 
governing bodies in making such comprehensive plans 
and zoning ordinances, insisting, however, that the 
project should be of, by and for the particular 
community, with ourselves in the role of techni- 
clans. . ." 
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ELIMINATION OF NON-CONFORMING USES 


The Council of the City of New Orleans adopted 
an ordinance in 1929 providing that all non-conform 
ing business places must be removed from residential 
neighborhoods by June 1, 1944. This involves be- 
tween 500 and 1600 retail establishments. The mer- 
chants were thus given fifteen years in which to 
amortize their investments and move to one of the 
many commercial districts scattered over the city. 
The same ordinance limited totwenty years the per- 
iod in which business establishments might be al- 
lowed to remain in districts designated as Bb resi- 
dential, C and D apartment. 

The City Planning and Zoning Commission of 
New Orleans recently recommended to the Commission 
Council that it delay for five years the deadline 
for removing stores from A residential areas. 


INDIANA POSTWAR PLANNING CONFERENCE 


The Indiana Economic Council will hold a state- 
wide postwar planning conference inIndianapolis on 
May 8 and 9. Mr. Stephen C. Noland, chairman, will 
give the address of welcome. Raymond L. Pike, di- 
rector of the Council, and Richard Lieber, council- 
or, are also scheduled to make addresses. There 
will be several panels dealing with transportation, 
health, conservation, education, labor, etc. 


CITIZENS CONFERENCE ON POSTWAR PLANNING 


The American Planning and Civic Association 
is holding a Citizens Conference m Postwar Planning 
in St. Louis, Missouri, on June 14, 15, and 16. 
This meeting will celebrate the 40th anniversary 
of the founding of the Civic Association. A very 
full program has been arranged, with a number of 
important speakers and addresses listed. 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


Planning Progress 1943: City Plan Commission, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri; John M. Picton, Chief Planning 
Engineer. l14pp.mimeo. 





New York at Work for Victory and the Future, Annual 
Report, 1943: Division of Commerce, Executive De- 
partment, State of New York, Albany, New York; M. 
P. Catherwood, Commissioner. 38pp.tables. 





Annual Report of the Philadelphia City Planning 
Commission, 1943: City Hall Annex, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; Edward Hopkinson, Jr., Chairman. 
25pp.mimeo.tables,charts. (First report of the new 
commission. Includes organization chart and brief 
review of planning in that city.) 


The Twenty-seventh Annual Report of the City Plan 
Commission, 1942-1943: Saint Louis, Missouri; Lon 
Hocker, Jr., Chairman. 32pp.mimeo.tables. 








Annual Report of the Onondaga County Park and Re- 
gional Planning Board, 1943: Onondaga County Court 
House Annex, 415 Montgomery Street, Syracuse, New 
York; Charles F. Ames, Secretary. 19pp.illus.tables. 





SACRAMENTO'S MASTER PLAN GUIDE 


Sacramento's City Planning Commission last month 
adopted a resolution specifying the content of its 
master plan. The outline, whichis to be filed with 
the city council, is divided in two parts. The first 
contains material on history, statistics, ways and 
means, public health, industries, culture, and social 
aspects; part two lists plans for conservation, land 
use, parks amd recreation, transportation, transit, 
public service facilities, public buildings, com- 
munity designs, housing, and regional problems. 
Edward E. Welch is planning engineer. 


POST-WAR PUBLIC WORKS, CITY OF CHICAGO 


The Chicago Plan Commission has outlined a 
program of post-war public works costing $1,225,000,- 
000. This is divided into various categories. 
Self-liquidating projects total $850,000,000 and 
non-liquidating projects $374,000,000. Among the 
larger items are a suggested $450,000,000 for the 
Department of Subways and Superhighways; $100,- 
000,000 for the Division of Water Purification; 
$86,000,000 for the Bureau of Sewers; $79,000,000 
for the Chicago Park District. There is an item of 
$69,000,000 for central business district parking. 
Approximately $15,000,000 is required as the bal- 
ance for the making of plans. 
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TYPES OF PLANNING AREAS 





CHICAGO 
1942 











LEGISLATION — ADOPTED 
STATE 





Kentucky: HB. 235 = Amendment to the redevelop- 
ment corporation law, providing that a city may ac- 
quire land needed for urban redevelopment and that 
"real property acquired by such city for a redevel- 
opment corporation shall be conveyed by such city 
to the redevelopment corporation upon payment to 
the city of all sums expended or required to be 
expended by the city in the acquisition of such 
real property." The city may advertise for the 
submission of development plans for designated areas 
and if more than one plan or bidis submitted it may 
accept that which would prove most beneficial to 
the city. The city is tobe the sole judge of which 
plan is the most beneficial. 


Kentucky: H.B, 236 - "Authorizing cities of the 
first or second class to regulate the parking of 
motor vehicles in the streets of such cities; to 
provide for off-street parking facilities and for 
the operation and regulation of such facilities; to 
acquire and hold property for such purpose by pur- 
chase, condemnation, or otherwise; to issue revenue 
bonds payable solely from the revenues of such fa- 
cilities; to establish and fix the fees for the use 
of such parking facilities. . ." 


Yew Jersey:Assembly No. 1 - An act to establish 
a department of economic development, consisting of 
a coordinator and an economic council. The co- 
ordinator is to be the commissioner of the depart- 
ment. The Economic Council shall consist of the 
commissioner, as chairman, and ten members repre- 
senting war veterans, industry, labor, local gov- 
ernment and the public generally. There shall be 
within the department a division of veterans' ser- 
vices, a division of municipal aid, a-division of 
commerce, a division of planning and engineering 
and such other divisions as the commissioner may 
from time to time establish. ach division shall 
be under the supervision of a person qualified by 
training and experience to direct the work assigned 
to it; and twoor more divisions may be consolidated 
by the commissioner. 

The State Planning Board, State Housing Au- 
thority, New Jersey Council, South Jersey Transit 
Commission, are abolished. The Municipal Aid Admin- 
istration is transferred to the department. 

The bill sets up detailed provisions for the 
various divisions. Economic and industrial plan- 
ning is assigned to the division of commerce and is 
discussed under the head of "Trade and Industry." 
there is a long section dealing with "Physical Plan- 
ning, Housing, Urban Rehabilitation." One interest- 
ing section provides that within the department 
there shall be a "public housing and development 
authority,” a body politic and corporate, with power 
to sue and be sued, and to have corporate succession, 
which authority shall have full power to undertake 
and operate any slum clearance or housing project 
for families of low income. 

the department may make allotments to any 
county, municipality or school district for the cost 
of preparing detailed plans and specifications for 
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local public works or improvements. 

There is an appropriation of $150,000, in ad- 
dition to the appropriations of the departments 
abolished. there is a further appropriation of 
$500,000 for the preparation of local purpose plans 
and specifications, and an appropriation of $50,000 
for the preparation of state project plansand spec- 
ifications. 


PERSONALS 


We regret to announce the 
of Virgil B. Buckley, director of the Pulaski 
County Planning Board. Formerly with the Arkansas 
State Highway Department, Mr. Buckley became direc- 
tor of the Pulaski County Planning Board when it 
was organized in 1937. 


death on April 23 





Karl D. Fraser, formerly senior planner for 
the Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission, Silver Spring, Maryland, is now sta- 
tioned at the U. S. Naval Training School in Noro- 
ton Heights, Connecticut. 





Lawrence E. Hovik, formerly senior project 
planner, FPHA, is now serving as director of plan- 
ning in Lincoln, Nebraska. 





Mr. L. Vaughan Howard has been named executive 
director of the Agricultural and Industrial Develop- 
ment Board of Georgia. The office is now located 
at the University of Georgia in Athens, Georgia. 





George A. Hutchinson, formerly with the Chi- 
cago Plan Commission, is now serving in the United 
States Army. 





William Wagner Kelly, a member of the staff of 
the Hamilton County Kegional Planning Commission, 
has been appointed acting planning director. 





Marion H. Newton has been appointed secretary 
and advisory engineer to the City Planning Commis- 
sion of Lackawanna, New York. 





Marvin M. Sutherland, formerly engineer and 
research technician for the Virginia State Planning 
Board, is a lst Lieutenant in the United States 
Marine Corps, stationed at San Diego. 





Eugene S. Taylor, after 33 years of service, 
has resigned from the Chicago Plan Commission to 
enter private business in Denver. Mr. Taylor was 
manager of the Plan Commission for 20 years. 





Don C. Weeks, former director of civilian war 
services for the Michigan Office of Civilian De- 
fense, has been named director of the Michigan State 
Planning Commission. 





Mayor Wilson W. Wyatt has been permanently 
installed as president of the Louisville Area De- 
velopment Association. That action took place at 
a meeting of the Board of Directors which reviewed 
the six months' organization work of this group. 
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PLANNING (INCLUDING ZONING) 
LAW AND LEGISLATION 
Prepared by Alfred Bettman 


a 
Refusal of Board of Adjustment to Permit Old Dwell- 
ing, Containing Nineteen Rooms and Five Baths, from 
Use for Apartments Sustained: 

White v. Board of Adjustment of the City of 
Birninghan, Supreme Court of Alabama (October 1843), 
15 Southern Reporter (2d) 585. Ina residence "A" 
district was a large old dwelling, built in 1911 
and purchased by the present owner in 1940. It con- 
tained 19 rooms and 5 baths, and as there were 2 
kitchen sinks, it had been devoted to use of two 
families. Present owner decided to add three more 
families, making five, and this created the con- 
test. Board of Adjustment refused to grant permit 
to convert dwelling into a multiple-family dwell- 
ing, and this refusal was sustained by all the 
courts. 

The statute granted the Board of Adjustment 
the customary appeal, exceptions and variance pow- 
ers, and the zoning ordinance, enacted in 1926, in 
the list of powers of the Board, included "for the 
conversion of a dwelling existing at the time of 
the passage of this ordinance in an 'A' residence 
district into a two-family or multiple dwelling, 
provided said dwelling, when so converted, shall 
otherwise comply as to height, area and other re- 
quirements with the regulations herein provided 
for an 'A' residence district and for the height 
and area district within which it islocated." The 

4 dwelling in controversy did comply with the height, 
area and other requirements of an "A" district. 

There were prevailing and dissenting opinions, 
the difference being that the prevailing opinion 
was to the effect that the power granted to the 
Board was a discretionary power, and that the court, 
ina certiorari type of proceeding, should not 
overrule a decision of the Board unless more ar- 
bitrary than the decision before it; whereas the 
dissenting opinion was to the effect that the 
Board really had no discretion, there being but 
one conceivable decision. Neither the parties nor 
the judges drew in any issue as to the validity of 
the zoning ordinance interpreted in accordance 
with the prevailing opinion. 











Factual Evidence Bearing on Validity of Zoning Or- 
dinance May be Introduced in Trial Court in Prose- 
cution for Violation: 

People v. Leighton, County Court, Wew York 
(October 1943), 44 New York State (24) 779. Pros- 
ecution in City Court of Binghamton for violation 
of zoning ordinance in constructing and using a 
two-family structure in a single-family district. 
The accused sought to introduce evidence of the 
character of the neighborhood, both at the time of 
the passage of the ordinance and at the time of 
the prosecution, to support the contention of un- 
reasonableness and invalidity of the ordinance as 











the city court had the 
idea that that type of attack was not open to a 
defendant ina trial municipal court. The appellate 
court held to the contrary. 


MINIMUM BUILDING SIZE 


A number of inquiries have come into the ASPO 
office recently asking if it is possible to estab- 
lish a minimum size for a residential building or 
whether it is possible to zone buildings according 
to cost. It will be recalled that in previous is- 
sues of the News Letter we described the ordinance 
of San Leandro which set up cost zones. In other is- 
sues of the News Letter wehave described ordinances 
providing minimum requirements and from time to 
time we have cited zoning decisions relating to 
minimum requirements. 

A case involving the question of a minimum 
building size was decided recently by the Supreme 
Court of the State of Michigan. It is the case of 
Senesky v. Lawler, Michigan Supreme Court (December 
29, 1943), 12 North Western (2d) 387. An amendment 
to the zoning ordinance of the City of Huntington 
Woods provided that in residential zones 1,2 and 
3 all dwelling houses shall provide"for each 
family not less than 1300 square feet of usable 
floor area." The property owner contesting the 
validity of this provision was refused a building 
permit to erect dwelling containing 980 square 
feet of usable floor area. 

It appears that in the subdivision involved 
there were 465 vacant residential lots and 378 lots 
which were occupied by residences. Over 130 of 
these, according to the court, including those 
erected prior to the adoption of the ordinance, 
did not comply with the minimum floor area require- 
aents. It appears also that approximately ten per 
cant of the homes constructed in the subdivision 
sinve the adoption of the ordinance had failed to 
meet this specified requirement. The court in 
a 6-2 opinion held that the provision was un- 
reasonable. ‘he court found that the proposed 
dwelling was adequate in every sense in so far as 
requirements can be made under the guise of exer- 
cising police power. The majority was of the opin- 
ion that the ordinance did not protect or promote 
public health, safety, morals or welfare. In an 
earlier case the Michigan Supreme Court has held 
that ordinances designed to stabilize the use and 
value of property come properly within the police 
power. In this case the court was of the opinion 
that the purpose may be incidental but cannot be 
the prime factor. 

The dissenting judges were of the opinion that 
ordinances of this kind were within the zoning 
authority of the city and that the city had the 
right to adopt an ordinance, the purpose of which 
was the conservation of property values. The dis- 
senting members of the court held that the ordi- 
nance was not clearly an unreasonable exercise of 
the police power andthat consequently its enforce- 
ment should not be interfered with by the court. 
They pointed out that 83.3 per cent of the existing 
houses of the subdivision were over or within 100 
feet of the minimum requirement of the ordinance. 

On the same subject, Brookdale Homes Inc. 
v. Johnson, Court of Errors and Appeals of New 
Jersey in the ASPO News Letter for January 1942 
See also the Nebraska case of Baker v. Somerville, 
293 North Western 326. (WHB) 
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BOOKS, PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS 





TVA, DEMOCKACY ON HE MAKCH. 
Chairman, Tennessee Valley. Authority. 
Brothers Publishers, New York and London. 1944. 
248pp-illus. $2.50. (This is a human and exciting 
story, principally about people - the people of the 
Valley.of the Tennessee. It deals also with dams 
and phosphates, with agriculture and flood control, 
with river transportation. But essentially it is 
the story of how people joined to obtain a common 
objective, "to envision in its entirety" the po- 
tentialities of the area. There is a very convinc- 
ing chapter on decentralization, proving not only 
its need, but that federal activities can be decen- 
tralized successfully. ‘There is also a chapter on 
planning and planners, but the whole story of the 
?VA is, in essence, one of planning, for what is 
planning except a coordination of effort to obtain 
a common objective. The book is a story of what is 
probably the most successful planning effort cover- 
ing a large region in the United States. It is 
"must" reading. WHB) 


David E. Lilienthal, 
Harper & 


THANSLYION 1O PEACE: BUSINESS In A. D. 194Q. Re- 
print from Fortune Magazine, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, New York. January 
1944. llpp.charts. (Fortune Magazine forecasts a 
total gross national product of 165 billion dollars 
in 194Q. This is the amount required for a stable 
economy. One of the best articles on the subject 
that has come to our attention. By all means write 
for a free copy.) 


MEASURING SPACE AND MOTION. Jane Callaghan and 
Catherine Palmer. kesearch Study 6, Volume 5, Fan- 


ily Living as the Basis for Dwelling Design. The 
John &. Pierce Foundation, 40 West 40th Street, 
New York 18, New York. January 1944. 46pp.illus. 


$1.00. (This is one of a series of serious .attempts 
to determine the space required for living purposes 
in homes.) 


THE OUTLOOK FOR SYNTHETIC RUBBER. National Plan- 
ning Association, 800 2lst Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. March 1944. Planning Pamphlet No. 32. 
32pp.tables. 25¢. (An excellent little pamphlet 
telling the present status of synthetic rubber and 
its probable post-war competitive status.) 


HOW CITIES AKE PLANNING FOR POSTWAK IMPHOVEMEN''S. 
A Survey of 600 Cities. pp.98-109. POSTWAR PLAN- 
NING FOk AIR TRANSPORTATION. Carl Feiss. pp.110- 
115. In Public Management, April 1944. Interna- 
tional City Managers' Association, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois; Clarence E. Ridley, 
Executive Director. 


POST-WAk PLANNING. Number two. Hearings before 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
House of Kepresentatives. United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 1944. 
754pp.maps,tables. (Contains the full testimony 
of Walter H. Blucher regarding federal assistance 
for local planning. ) 
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A DEVELOPMENT PLAN FOR PUERTO RICO. Frederic P, 
Bartlett and others, of the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board. Office of Information for Puerto Rico 
for the Puerto Rico Planning, Urbanizing, and Zon- 
ing Board, Santurce, Puerto Rico. Technical Paper 
No. 1. January 1944. 66pp.tables,maps,graphs. 25¢. 


CALIFORNIA STATE RECONSTRUCTION AND REEMPLOYMENT 
COMMISSION - OBJECTIVES, OKGANIZaATION, PhOGRAM, 
State Reconstruction and Reemployment Commission, 
631 J Street, Koom 300, Sacramento 14, California; 
Mr. C. H. Purcell, Chairman. March 1944. 19pp. 
(The Commission outlines its objectives and its or- 
ganization. ‘the Citizens Advisory Committees are 
described and listed, and there is a brief state- 
ment of the initial program and projects under way.) 


PRELIMINARY KEPORT ON ILLINOIS POS'WAR PROKLEMS 
AND PROGRAMS, Illinois Agricultural Experiment 
Station, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
February 15, 1944. 59pp.mimeo.tables. 


REPORTS OF SUBCOMMITTEES OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON RECONSTRUCTION: I. Agricultural Policy; Il. Con- 
servation and Development of Natural hesources; 
III. Publicly Financed Construction Projects; IV. 
Housing and Community Planning; V. Post-war kmploy- 
ment Opportunities; VI. Post-war Problems of Women. 
Ottawa, Canada. 1943. 


PROPOSED SIX YEAR PROGRAM OF PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS 
1944-1949 INCLUSIVE, CITY OF MILWAUKEE. Long Term 
Improvement Program Technical Committee of the Mil- 
waukee Common Council, Municipal Keference Library, 
803 City Hall, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Norman N. Gill, 
Secretary. November 27, 1943. 95pp.maps,graphs, 
tables. (Milwaukee, a debt-free city, proposes a 
program costing 75 million dollars. During 1944 to 
1949 it is proposed to expend 22 million dollars, 
leaving a reserve of 53 million dollars. Items 
and costs are listed indetail. The report includes 
a series of graphs showing the growth of the city, 
construction expenditures, tax levy, assessed val- 
uations over a period of years.) 


RURAL ZONING ENABLING ACTS OF THE NORTHERN GREAT 
PLAINS STATES. Stanley W. Voelker. U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, Lincoln, Nebraska. January 1944. Research 
Memorandum No. 16. 28pp.mimeo. 


A MANUAL OF PLANNING LEGISLATION AND PROCEDURES IN 
INDIANA. Indiana Economic Council, 609-12 Board 
of Trade Building, Indianapolis 4, Indiana; Mrs. 
Teresa Zimmerly, Executive Secretary. 1944. 112pp. 
(Contains the state, county, and city and town plan- 
ning acts; also summaries of the acts. Also con- 
tains suggested procedures for securing a municipal 
planning commission, a municipal zoning ordinance, 
a county zoning ordinance, etc., etc.) 


ABSTRACTS OF SELECTED MATERIAL ON POSTWAR HOUSING 
AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT. Group V. and Supplement. 
Division of Urban Studies, National Housing Agency, 
1600 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D. C.; Jacob L. 
Crane, Director. March 1944. 37pp.mimeo. 
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